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GENERAL ADVICES OF LONDON YEARLY 
MEETING. 

The following General Advices were adopted 
at the recent Yearly Meeting in London, and 
are to be read after the close of a First- day morn- 
ing meeting for worship, once in each year. The 
attenders of the meeting on that occasion, though 










during such reading. 





‘Take heed, dear Friends, we entreat you, to 
the convictions of the Holy Spirit, who leads, 
through unfeigned repentance and living faith 








Heavenly Father, and to the blessed hope of 






of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 













reverently te present yourselves before the Lord, 


worship God through Jesus Christ 


in the same with thanksgiving.’ 


your preparation for the life to come 


be devoutly conducted. 


ings for worship. 





A Aeligions, Literary and Miscellaneous Journal, 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 18, 1860. 


not members, are to be encouraged to remain | 


in the Son of God, to reconciliation with our 
eternal life, purchased for us by the one offering | 

Be earnestly concerned in religious meetings 
and seek, by the help « of the Holy Spirit, to! 


Prize the privilege of access by Him unto the 
Father ; continue ‘ instant in prayer,’ and ‘ watch 


3e in the frequent practice of waiting upon 
the Lord in private retirement, honestly examin- 
ing yourselves as to your growth in grace, and 


Be diligent in the private perusal of the Holy 
Scriptures; and let it be your earnest endeavor 
that the daily reading of them in your families 
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be helpful one to another, and to sympathize 
with each other in the trials and afflictions 
of life. ‘ 

Watch over one another for good: when occa- 
sions of uneasiness first appear in any, let them 
be treated with in privacy and tenderness before 
the matter is communicated to another. Should 
differences arise, be willing early to avail your- 
selves of the advice and judgment of your 
brethren; and may Friends be ready to under- 
take, and be prudent in executing, the blessed 
office of peacemaker. 

Exercise judicious religious care over your 
younger members, and towards such attenders 
of your meetings as are not in membership; 
manifesting an earnest concern that through the 
power of Divine grace they may all become 
established in the faith and hope of the Gospel. 

Follow peace with all men, desiring the true 
happiness of all; be kind and liberal to the poor, 
; and endeavor to promote the temporal, moral and 
, religious well-being of your fellow-men. 
| With a tender conscience, and in accordance 
| with the precepts of the Gospel, take heed to the 
| limitations of the Spirit of Truth in the pursuit 
of the things of this life 

Maintain strict integrity in your transactions 
in trade, and in all your outward concerns. 
Guard against a spirit of speculation and the 
snare of accumulating wealth. Remember that 
you will have to account for the mode of 
acquiring, as well as for the manner of using 
your possessions: and in the final disposition of 
them, be careful to make a judicious and equita- 
ble appropriation. 

ln contemplating the engagement of marriage, 
look principally to that which will help you on 
your heavenward journey. Pay filial regard to 
the judgment of your parents. Bear in mind 
the vast importance, in such a union, of an ac- 
cordance in religious principles and practice. 
Ask counsel of God ; desiring above all temporal 
considerations, that your union may be owned 





Be careful to make a profitable and religious | and blessed of the Lord. 
use of those portions of time on the first day of 
the week which are not occupied by our meet- 


Watch with Christian tenderness over the 
opening minds of your children; inure them to 
habits of self:restraint and filial obedience; care- 


Live in love as Christian brethren, ready to} fully instruct them in the knowledge of the Holy 
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Scriptures; and seek for ability to imbue their 
hearts with the love of their Heavenly Father, 
their Redeemer, and their Sanctifier. 

Be careful to maintain in your own conduct, 
and to encourage in your families, that simplicity 
in deportment and attire, that avoidance of flattery 
and insincerity in language, and that noncon- 
formity to the world, which become the disciples 
of the Lord Jesus. 

Guard watchfully against the introduction into 
your households of publications of a hurtful 
tendency. Observe simplicity and moderation 
in the furniture of your houses, and in your style 
and manner of living. 

Avoid vain sports and places of diversion, all 
kinds of gaming, the unnecessary frequenting of 
taverns and other public houses, and the im- 
proper use of intoxicating liquors ;—and guard 
against such companionships, indulgences and 
recreations, as by their influence may interfere 
with your growth in grace. 

Finally, dear Friends, let your conversation be 
as it becometh the Gospel. Exercise yourselves 
to have always a conscience void of offence toward 
God and toward men; endeavoring to maintain 
the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” 

snitiitinne 
From “ Meliora,” a Quarterly Review. 


FREAKS OF FASHION. 


The Fashions of the present day are exerting 
a most injurious influence on domestic life and 
morality. There is now a strife among the dif- 
ferent classes of society which shall be the 
greatest. The city merchant imitates the style 
of his aristocratic neighbor in the mansion he 
must occupy, the equipage he must drive, the 
company he must entertain, and the appearance 
his family must make in society. The prosper- 
ous tradesman imitates the merchant, the clerk 
his employer, and even the servant her mistress ; 
and in the great struggle to keep up appearance, 
each launches out into extravagant expenditure ; 
lives up to, even if he does not go beyond, his 
average income, and often becomes reckless of 
consequences so long as the fashionable appear- 
ance is maintained. There is a story told of an 
Irishman, who, on returning from market one 
day, was observed lashing his horse most 
furiously and galloping by the side of two gen- 
tlemen. His friend, seeing fish after fish drop 
on the road from his panniers, cried out to him 
to stop, or he would lose all his fish. ‘‘ Hurrah !”’ 
cried Pat, “bother tak ye, and what do I care 
so long as I keep up with the gintlemen?” It 
is this “ keeping up with the gintlemen,” at any 
cost, which is the source of much of the domestic 
unhappiness, commercial dishonesty, and criminal 
frauds to which our attention has been so re- 
cently drawn. The ladies must have their 
splendid silks and expensive lace, or they posi 
tively affirm they have “nothing to wear ;” the 
gentlemen must haye their sumptuous dinners 


well served, and expensive wines, or they raise 
the piteous cry that they have “ nothing to eat ;” 
the family must possess its suburban mansion, 
elegantly furnished, its gay equipage, and its 
rounds of balls and parties, or else life becomes 
a mean, vulgar thing, searcely to be endured! 
The goddess, Fashion, must be revered; her 
smiles are captivating, and her frowns withering ; 
her favor, therefore, must be propitiated at any 
cost; and honor, truth, social virtue, and even 
common honesty must be sacrificed to maintain 
the worship of this powerful deity ! 
* * * * ” 


When we think of the many splendid 
‘houses ” which have already been crushed by 
these freaks, and see the thousands of lovely 
victims who have been ruined by such catastro- 
phes, we may well ask with Lord 8. G. Osborne, 
“Where is the present wild extravagance in 
‘dress’ to end? Is each succeeding season to 
record its ruinous increase? Is it possible that 
folly can further go—that English ladies will 
become more enslaved to a power which is gra- 
dually vitiating the taste of every class ?”’ 

Extravagance in dress is the fostering parent 
of many injurious fashions, and these not only 
“‘vitiate the taste,” but also destroy the self- 
respect, the happiness, and prosperity of ever 
class that imitates them. The fashionables often 
resort to the meanest tricks to increase the 
splendor of their appearance, and grind down 
their different tradesmen, who, in their turn, 
oppress their dependents and workpeople. * 

Nor does the injurious influence of Fashion end 
there. The children receive an education of a 
vitiated character; they grow up with false 
views of life, and early learn to imitate, and 
sometimes surpass, the extravagance of their 
parents. In the recent discussions in the daily 
journals on marriage and the great social evil, 
the baneful influence of extravagant habits on 
young persons was painfully illustrated. They 
naturally hesitate to enter the connubial state 
till they can afford to support the expenditure 
of a fashionable establishment ; hence the young 
ladies continue in single life, aud fall victims 
to fashionable follies, or render the domestic 
hearth unhappy; and the young men sipetline 
and inerease that terrible social evil which dis- 
figures our streets, and stains our national char- 
acter. 

The baneful influence extends throughout the 
middle and lower classes, which often find that, 
by imitating the fashions of those above them, 
to use the words of Cowper, 

‘* They sacrifice to dress, till household joys 
And comforts cease.’’ 

Their income is heavily taxed to keep up an 
appearance beyond their position and means ; and 
whether it be small or large, it frequently be- 
comes insufficient to secure domestic comfort, 
as well as provide for extravagant habits. 
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Poverty then gathers, like a threatening thunder- 
cloud, over the dwelling; and when any sudden 
event transpires, by which the income is dimin- 
ished, or the necessary expenditure is increased, 
the storm of sorrow begins to fall. Business is 
crippled, and often surrounded by serious diffi- 
culties, for want of the money that has been lav- 
ished in extravagant fashions; debts are con- 
tracted with scarcely a hope of their being dis- 
charged; things daily grow more black and 
menacing; peace and joy depart; anxious care 
takes possession of the spirits; the grim features 
of exposure and ruin become painfully distinct ; 
and in the fearful struggle for life and position, 
recourse is sometimes had to practices condemn- 
ed equally by morality and law, to avert the dis- 
asters which extravagance has caused. Many 
who were once prosperous and happy have been 
ruined by Fashion ; and some are now paying the 
penalty of their recklessness in our prisons and 
nal establishments. 

Wherever Fashion’s voice becomes imperative, 
and leads her votary along her changeful path, 
she becomes the tyrant, and mankind her slave. 
Life then is stripped of its true dignity and im- 
portance; time and wealth, which might have 
been usefully employed in reclaiming the lost, 
and cheering the miserable, are frittered away on 
empty shows; a restless dissatisfaction breeds 
contempt for the sober duties of life ; class strives 
against class in a most undignified and ruinous 
competition ; and the votary ere long becomes 
the victim, and, while attempting to keep up 
with the swift revolving wheel of Fashion, is 
suddenly dashed to the ground, and broken to 
pieces. There is such a thing in life as pro- 
priety, and what may be very becoming in one 
station becomes very ridiculous in another. 
Extravagant fashions are unseemly in all walks 
of life; and they can have little idea of the 
dignity and design of life, whose thoughts sel- 
dom rise beyond the consideration of what they 
shall eat, or what they shall drink, or where- 
withal they shall be clothed. 


+8 
ROBERT AND SARAH LINDSEY. 


At an adjourned Meeting for Sufferings, held in London, 
the 18th of Fifth month, 1860. 

A further report of the visit of our friends, 
Robert and Sarah Lindsey, in North America, 
has been brought in by the Committee appointed 
to assist them, which has been read, and is to be 
carried forward to the Yearly Meeting. 

“Tn our last report we left our dear friends in 
the State of Pennsylvania. They attended suc- 
cessively the Yearly Meetings held at Philadel- 
phia, New York, and Newport, in Rhode Island ; 
travelling, between the occurrence of the first 
and second of these meetings, into the State of 
Ohio, to attend to some religious service before 
leaving that part of the continent of America. 
On the 20th of the Sixth month they em- 
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barked at New York; and after a rough passage 
part of the way, having put in for a few hours at 
Havana, they landed in about twelve days 
from New York on the Isthmus of Darien. They 
were quickly transported by the Panama rail- 
road, about fifty miles, to the shores of the 
Pacific, and had on the whole an agreeable voy- 
age on the calm waters of that coast. A pro- 
posal of Robert Lindsey to have a meeting on 
the First-day with his numerous fellow-passengers 
was readily assented to by the captain : of which 
R. L. writes :— 

‘The meeting was accordingly held, and, con- 
sidering its mixed character, was a remarkab] 
quiet and satisfactory time; and I have seldom, 
if ever, been favored with a more sweet and 
precious portion of that peace which Christ 
giveth, than after having, much in the cross, 
given up to this humiliating service.’ 

And he further says :— 

‘The last First-day we were out,I felt my 
mind again attracted towards the same company, 
and way being cheerfully made for it, we had a 
second meeting with them, which, through best 
help, was also held to the satisfaction and peace 
of my own mind.’ 

Robert and Sarah Lindsey arrived at San 
Francisco, in California, on the evening of Sixth- 
day, the 15th of the Seventh month, and were 
kindly welcomed on landing by some members 
of our Society resident in that city. On the 
following Firsteday, R. L. writes: ‘ We sat down 
at the house of one of the Friends, about twenty 
in number, and may thankfully acknowledge 
that the blessed Head of the Church was merci- 
fully pleased to own our coming together; hum- 
bling and contriting our hearts under the sense 
of the renewed extendings of his love unto such 
as might have been favored with the early 
visitations of the Holy Spirit.” He further 
adds :— 

‘We feel our increased distance from our 
friends, and our separation from those with 
whom we have taken sweet counsel; yet, being 
permitted humbly to trust that we are here in 
the ordering of Him who has an undoubted 
right to dispose of us as He sees meet, we are 
mercifully favored at times to feel his Almighty 
Arm to be underneath for our support, amidst 
the varied trials from within and from without 
which everywhere beset the path of the Chris- 
tian traveller.’ 

For some days they were closely engaged in 
seeking out individuals whose addresses had 
been forwarded to them, and on the following 
First-day they met, forty-three in number, and, 
‘through best help, were favored with a good 
meeting.’ The next day they crossed the bay 
to Alameda, where they found several under the 
name of Friends, but mostly such as had been 
associated with the ‘ Hicksites.’ Of a meeting 
held the following evening in the Methodist 
Meeting-house, Robert Lindsey writes :— 
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‘The ule quiet that prevailed from our 
first sitting down, and which continued through- 
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‘On F ifth. day. morning went on to San José, 
an old Spanish town, and I whilst under the Mexi- 


out, both in the silent part as well as whilst the ‘can rule the seat of government for California. 


Gospel message was declared amongst them in 
the renewed ability vouchsafed, was very re- 
markable, and cause of humble and reverent | 
thankfulness. To the Lord alone be all the 
praise.’ 

A meeting on the 3lst was held in the Town 
Hall, in San Francisco, which was readily grant- 
ed; not less than 150 assembled: ‘no public 
notice was given, yet doubtless many not connect- 
ed with Friends were present.’ Of this meet- 
ing, Robert Lindsey writes :— 

‘A solemn covering was mercifully spread 


over us, and in the ability which was granted 


from on high the marvellous love of God, 
through Christ Jesus our Lord, to our lost and 
fallen race, was brought to view, and all tender- 
ly entreated to lay hold upon it, in order that 
they might witness redemption from the world 
and its spirit.’ 

On the Fourth-day following, Robert Lindsey 
further writes :— 

‘ We went out of the city a few miles, to visit 
the Industrial School or Retormatory for Juvenile 
Offenders, recently instituted, and which, al- 
though yet in its infancy, promises under the 
Divine blessing to be useful. Way was freely 
made for us to impart to the inmates such coun- 
sel as seemed called for, and also to distribute 
some books and tracts amongst; them. Made 
also a selection of fifty-nine voltimes, from our 
stock,’ supplied by Friends from London, Phila- | 
delphia and New York, ‘to place in the library 


of the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
S 


in the reading-room of an Association recently 


formed in the city for the reformation of the 
inebriates.’ 


as large as the preceding one ; 
Lindsey says :— 

“T went to this meeting trembling, as it were, 
for the ark of God, lest through the weakness 
and feebleness of the poor instruments the cause 
of truth should suffer; but, blessed be the name 
of Israel’s God, He heard our ery; ‘He gave 
the word,’ and ‘He also gave the strength to 
publish it;’ and I trust, through the power of 
Divine grace, it found a place i in the hearts of 
some present. At seven in the evening met a 
select number of our friends, and were favored 
with a solid and interesting time together.’ 

On the following morning our friends left San 
Francisco, and went on to “Redwood city, thirty 
miles, and thence to Santa Clara, twenty miles 
further; at each of these places they found a 
few connected with Friends, and at each they 
held meetings, to which the inhabitants were 
invited. 

Our friend then adds :— 


It is much improved under the Americans, and 
is a place of considerable trade. Here we fell 
in with several members of our Society, and 
others connected with Friends, with whom we 
had some very interesting and satisfactory inter- 
course. We were very kindly received and en- 
tertained at the house of an individual (Asa 
Vestal) who for thirty years had been connected 
with the Methodists, by whom he is much 
esteemed. He is, however, far from being 
satisfied with his present position, end would re- 
joice to become united to Friends, if there were 
a meeting here. On Sixth-day evening had a 
large and satisfactory meeting in the City Hall 
at San José. Oh! the conflicts and baptisms 
that are the portion of the poor instrument in 
the prospect as well as in the attendance of these 
meetings! The Lord alone knows the depth of 
them; but if they are only made the means of 
preparing the creature to be made use of in the 
promotion of the coming of the kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ on earth, and of 
humbling us into the dust and keeping us there, 
may we in nowise shrink from them, but be en- 
abled to give God thanks, that we are not only 
privileged to believe in Christ, but also to suffer 
for His sake! 

‘On Seventh-day our friend Asa Vestal and 
his wife accompanied us to Gilroy, thirty-five 
miles from San José. Here we stayed over First- 
day. In the morning had a meeting at Jacob 
Doan’s house, and at four in the afternoon a 
public meeting in a Methodist meeting-house in 


San Francisco, which were thankfully received.|the village ; which was largely attended, and 
We have also placed from forty to fifty volumes| through best help proved an open, 


satisfactory 
and relieving time. 


The kindness and openness 
that we had hitherto met with from all classes 
since setting foot in this State has been remark- 
The meeting on the following First-day was|able, and cause of humble and reverent thank- 


of which Robert. fulness to my mind; as well as the great readi- 


ness to come to meetings and to hear the plain 
and simple doctrine of the Gospel declared 
Truly it would seem as if the fields in this dis- 
tant land were white already to harvest ; but the 
laborers—where are they? Pray ye, therefore, 
the Lord of the harvest that He would prepare, 
qualify, and send forth laborers into His harvest. 
We returned from Gilroy to San José. Next 
morning went on to the Old Mission of San 
José, fifteen miles, in which neighborhood we 
found a single family of Friends of the name of 
Bonsall, located on a cattle ranch up on the hill 
They had been in the country some years. Our 
visit was quite acceptable to them in that solitary 
situation, and I would hope might tend a little 
to cheer them on their way. We returned from 
there to San Francisco.’ 

When in this city our friends met with an in 
dividual, not a member of our Society, who had 
been educated at Brookfield School, in the north 
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of Ireland. He had undergone many hardships| portunity presented than to meet the people at 
and privations, appeared much attached to the|the close of a panoramic exhibition, late in the 
principles of Friends, and spoke with grateful|evening. ‘The company,’ Robert Lindsey 
feelings of the kind care and instruction he had | writes, ‘being still and attentive, we had an 
received at the School. The valuable counsel | opportunity to relieve our minds towards them, 
extended to him by the worthy Superintendent, |so that we were enabled to go on our way re- 
William Shannon, had never been forgotten. On | joicing, seeing how the Lord was pleased to make 
the 27th of Eighth month, our dear friends went | way for us to discharge ourselves of the little 
about twelve miles up the bay to San Quintin, | service required at our hands.’ 
and on the following day, through the kindness} They now returned to Stockton, and on First- 
of the Governor, had a meeting with the con- day morning, had a precious meeting with those 
victs in the State prison, between 500 and 600] connected with Friends, and in the evening a 
in number. large and satisfactory meeting in the City Hall, 
Robert Lindsey writes :— ‘to which,’ Robert Lindsey writes, ‘I went in 
‘I suppose it is likely that the same number| fear and trembling; but the Lord was pleased 
of individuals of as dark a shade of character in| to condescend to our low estate, and to qualify 
the eyes of their fellow-men could not readily be| both my dear wife and myself to testify to the 
met with in any country ; yet [ hardly remember] unsearchable riches which are in Christ Jesus 
attending a meeting anywhere when greater|To the Lord alone be all the praise!’ 
stillness prevailed than on this interesting occa-| On the following day they returned to San 
sion, whilst the gospel message of life and salva-| Francisco, having left collections of books on the 
tion, through Jesus Christ, to the chief of sin- principles of Friends at most, if not all, the 
ners, was freely proclaimed in that ability which | places they stopped at. They tarried some time 
was mercifully afforded.’ in that city, attending meetings both on First 
Our dear friends now left on a visit to the}and Fourth-days; when they met several with 
southern mines in that State. At Stockton, a] whom they had formed an acquaintance, and 
large inland town about eighty miles distant, | had much religious service. 
they spent a day in looking up some individuals 
connected with Friends. They went on to San 
Andreas, a mining town in the mountains, where 
they had a well-attended, quiet, satisfactory 
meeting ; thence to Angel's Camp, another min- 
ing town, in which are several mills employed| I have received a letter from Robert Alsop, 
on quartz-crushing. On the following First-day | dated 36 Park Road, near Loadou, 7th month 
a meeting was held; the attendance good, and|7th, 1860, in which he says :—‘* NAH-NEE 


(To be continued.) 


~~ _ 
From Friends’ Intelligencer. 


NAH- NEE-BAHWE-QUA. 


though many were unaccustomed to attend any 
place of worship, yet were they remarkably still 
and quiet, and great openness experienced in 
speaking from the declaration of the apostle,— 


‘It is appointed unto all men once to die, and | 


after death the judgment.’ 
adds :— 

‘Finding we could have the opportunity of 
seeing what are emphatically called the ‘big 
trees’ of California, we concluded to devote a 
day to that purpose; and truly we were well 
repaid for our labor. To look upon these giants 
of the forest, measuring from fifty to sixty, 
seventy, and even eighty feet in circumference, 


Robert Lindsey 


Bauwe Qua has been our guest for several 
weeks. We are much edified by her Christian 
character, and feel it a privilege to have her 
under our roof. My wife and [ accompanied 
her in her interviews with the Duke of New- 
castle and Gen. Bruce, who are to accompany 
the Prince of Wales into Canada, and nothing 
could exceed their kindness. The Duke is 
| Secretary of State for the Colonies. In the in 
'terview with the Queen, my wife was preseut 
when the Queen promised her “aid and pro- 
tection,”’ and the Duke said, in the presence of 
the Queen, that he had had the honor to lay all 
the particulars befure Her Majesty, and had re- 





and towering up to the height of from 300 to| ceived her commands to investigate the case when 
400 feet,—the largest it has been computed, must , he reaches Canada, and do the best he can for 
be from 3,000 to 4,000 years old,—is calculated | the Indians. Nau-Nee-Bauwe-Qua was almost 
to produce feelings in the mind of no common | overcome by the kind manner of the Queen. 


character, and which are of a very humbling} From the kind interest thou hast evinced in her 


nature.’ 

Pursuing their journey, R. and S. Lindsey 
met with some connected with Friends at Colum- 
bia, and at Shaw’s Flats. They then proceeded 
to Sonora, where they were favored with a quiet 
and satisfactory meeting. Travelling some dis- 
tance to Knight’s Ferry, on Stanislaus River, 
and feeling a drawing of love towards the 
miners, &c., in the neighborhood, no other op- 


| case, I am sure thou wilt be pleased to see how 
| the way has been opened before her, and feel as 
we do, thankful and hopeful.” 

I have also received a letter from the husband 
of the Indian Princess, dated Owen Sound, 
Canada West, July the 8th. He says he had 

lreceived a letter from NAH-NEE-BAHWE-QUA, 
| written after she had been favored by the Queen 
| with an audience. Friends in England said to 
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her that if the Indians should lose their lands 
they would make up a purse for them to buy 
more. A Friend in New York has a letter from 
the husband of the Princess, of a later date, say- 
ing that NAH-NEE-BAHWE-QUA dined with Mr. 
Rothschild in company with thirty or forty 
others. 

In her interview with the Duke of Newcastle, 
Gen. Bruce was present, with whom the Prin- 
cess became acquainted when he was at the head 
of Indian Affairs in Canada. The General was 
very kind to the Indians, and when she told him 
how they had lost their lands he was affected to 
tears. He said the Indians should not have 
parted with their lands, and that he should visit 
Canada with the Prince of Wales, and would 
look into the case. 

The chiefs of the Indian tribes in Canada are 
preparing to pay their respects to the Prince of 
Wales on his arrival in Canada, and the hus- 
band of NAH-NEE-BAHWE-QUA is now engaged 
in getting them ready for the great occasion. 

E. MeriaM. 


stem 


MEMOIR AND DIARY OF JOHN YEARDLEY. 
(Concluded from page 776.) 


In the beginning of the Twelfth month John 
Yeardley left England for Nismes. 

One object in this journey was to revisit the 
school which had been established by himself 
and Martha Yeardley in 1842; another was the 
renewal of his declining health. Susan Howland 
and Lydia Congdon, from the United States, who 
were then on a visit to Europe, were bound for 
the same destination, and John Yeardley gave 
them his company. 

“ 12th mo. 6th.—On entering France,” hesays, 
“we found a sprinkling of snow and frost, but on 
leaving Lyons we left all the wintry weather 
behind, and travelled on under a hot sun, and 
bright, cloudless sky, which seemed to impart 
to us all fresh vigor and spirits. S. Howland 
remarked, ‘In such an atmosphere she felt an- 
other being.”’ 

At Nismes, the party found Eliza P. Gurney, 
and Robert and Christine Alsop, on their way 
home from the valleys of Piedmont. John 
Yeardley lodged at the school, spent much of his 
time with the children, and, with the other Eng- 
lish and the American Friends, gave his aid in 
some plans for their recreation. 

On his return to England, John Yeardley was 
taken ill with bronchitis, which produced great 
bodily weakness, and caused him “ many weari- 
some” nights and days ; but he says, “ my Saviour 
was near to console and sustain me.” He went 
for change to Bath, and afterwards to Brighton. 

On his return home we find him still solicit- 
ous, as he had been in former years, for the in- 
tellectual improvement of his young friends. 


“11th mo.—During my stay.at home I have 


renewed my German class for a few of my young 
friends. We have also commenced a soirée for 
German and French conversation. I love the 
society of my young friends, and am always 
anxious to promote their learning to speak Ger- 
man and French.” 


The Diary for 1858, the last year of his life, 
commences with a New Year’s dedication of 
himself afresh to the service of his faithful 
Creator, and a prayer fora fresh anointing in 
the exercise of his ministry. 


We are now arrived at the closing scene of 
John Yeardley’s labors. The impression which 
he had received, during his visit to Turkey in 
1853, of the opening for the work of the Gospel 
in the Eastern countries, had never been ob- 
literated ; it had rather grown deeper with time, 
although his ability to accomplish such an un- 
dertaking had proportionately diminished. This 
consideration, however, could not satisfy his 
awakened sympathies, and, according to his ap- 
prehension, no other course remained for him 
but to prepare for a visit to the missionary sta- 
tions in Asia Minor and the countries beyond, in 
order to deliver to the inquiring inhabitants 
amongst whom those stations are planted, the 
message of Christ’s love to their souls with which 
he believed himself to be charged. And when 
he communicated to his friends the apprehension 
that this journey was required of him as the last 
offering of thanksgiving before his day closed, 
they were satisfied to “ lay their hands upon 
him” for the work, thinking, perhaps, fhat the 
veteran soldier could not better end his cam- 
paign than with his arms in his hands, actively 
contending for the faith. That such might not 
improbably be the issue of the enterprise, John 
Yeardley himself believed; but it is doubtful if 
he correctly estimated the arduous nature of the 
journey. It would have been a bold undertak- 
ing in the vigor of his days: at his time of life, 
and with his “declining strength, it was, humanly 
speaking, impossible that he should accomplish 
nearly all he had in view 

“May the Lord grant me resignation, faith, 
grace, and strength to do his holy will; and 
then, whether it vend in life or de sath, his great 
name shall be praised. This testimony I record 
in gratitude and love to the mercy of my God. 
Amen.” 

Amply provided, by the kindness of many 
friends, with whatever could administer to his 
wants, or ease the roughness of Eastern travel, 
John Yeardley left his home on the 15th of 
the Sixth month. He arrived at Nismes on the 
17th, and was joined there by Jules Paradon. 

On the 30th John Yeardley and his companion 
landed at Constantinople; they found the heat 
and noise of the city very oppréssive. 

“The people in the streets,” says John Yeard- 
ley, “are numerous beyond all description; 
thousands, and tens of thousands, standing, sit- 
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ting, running, following, or pushing or one against | and on both occasions our dear friend addressed 
the other, talking and shouting in the ceaseless | them very sweetly. The heat tried him very 
noise of the Armenian, Turkish, Greek, Syriac, | much, but he felt pleased and happy to be help- 
Italian, French and English languages. The! ed to sympathize with so many simple, kind- 
services of my dear Jules are most valuable ; he | hearted people.’ 


makes his way with every one through his earn-| At Demirdash (six miles from Brusa) he had 
est kindness to serve the good cause. a short religious opportunity with a few persons. 
“ When passing through the islands,” he adds, On their | return to Constantinople, finding that 


the prospect was extremely beautiful; but my la box of luggage he expected from London, con- 
mind was always anxious in the prospect of the| taining a tent and other equipments, had not 
long journey before us; but the mercy of my| arrived, without which he could not pursue his 
God is great, and deeply humbles me in thank-| journey into the interior, he employed the in- 
fulness for his goodness.” | terval in visiting Isnik, (the ancient Nicomedia, ) 
Very soon after their arrival, walking seve ‘raljand Bargheghik, two places in Asia Minor, not 
hours in the heat of the day, John Y eardley had| far from the coast. Accordingly they started 
a slight attack of sun-stroke. The effect ap- | early the next day, and reached I[snik late in the 
peared quickly to pass off, and he was able to| eveuing, weary and exhausted, having been able 
perform such religious duty as opened before| to procure very little refreshment on the way. 
him in the city and its immediate nei ighborhood.|They proceeded to Bargheghik the day follow- 
“ Diary. 7th mo. 4th—We made a call at | ing; John Yeardley walking about four miles in 
Bebek: Dr. Hamlin had gone to the city, but | the middle of the ‘day, with which he was ex- 
Dr. Dwight received us kindly. These two dear| tremely fatigued. 
Christian friends called on us yesterday. This} “He had a meeting,” continues Jules 
morning we attended the meeting in the Ar-| Paradon, “late in the evening, which proved 
menian chapel, and at balf-past 1 we had a full} highly interesting. About thirty men and one 
company in the same meeting-house. they re-| woman attended. Our dear friend encouraged 
ceived in a free and brotherly disposition what I} and consoled the weak and the afflicted. The 
was favored to express in gospel freedom ; [ con-| next day we returned to Isnik, having to bear 
cluded in supplication. A kiod aud Christian| the heat of the sun from half. -past eight till 
man interpreted with simplicity into the Turkish | three in the afternoon. We had a meeting the 
language. The morning service was in the Ar.) same afternoon at half-past four, towards the 
menian. We have already had maay calls from | | close of which he felt weak, and seemed to end 
these loving Christian friends in our hotel.| his address rather abruptly.” 
What a mercy, and how encouraging, to be thus} The fact was, that paralysis had supervened ; 
received in gospel love by strangers !’’ and on his return the next day to Constantino- 
Respecting this meeting, Jules Paradon says:| ple, his bodily and mental strength were seen to 
‘ About thirty-five or forty were present. Our} be rapidly diminishing. He still clung, how- 
dear friend’s communication was short and sim- | ever, to the desire of accomplishing the object 
ple; it breathed love to all. In fact, what he| which lay so near his heart, and could not be 
seemed to have most on his mind in all his pub- | satis! sfied without going to Bebek to consult his 
lic communications was, to show his hearers how| missionary friends about his journey into the 
much God loved them in even giving his own| interior. Probably os perceived that he was 
Son for them, and the high privilege we can en- | totally unequal to the effort, and advised him to 
joy in loving him.” relinquish it; for on his return to the city he 
On the 10th they went to Brusa, in Asia} was induced to abandon the thought of proceed- 
Minor, six hours by steam-vessel across the Sea| ing farther, and to turn his mind towards home. 
of Marmora to Moudania, and six on horseback} On the 23d he said, ‘If after what had been 
from Moudania to Brusa. The land journey was} done he was permitted to go home, it would be 
oppressive. A narrow path winds though a very | a satisfaction.””* 
rugged country; and there is only one halting-| On the 26th they embarked for Marseilles. 
place, a guard hut, whcre they took a cup of| John Yeardley bore the voyage well, walking on 
coffee, the only refreshment the inmates had to| deck every day, but becoming continually weaker. 
offer. John Yeardley suffered much in this day’s| They arrive .d at Marseilles on the 4th of the 
journey. Eighth month, and passed through France as 
He had two meetings in the Protestant meet-| rapidly as his state would allow. On the even- 
ing-house at Brusa :— a sistas acai 
“ Both,” says Jules Paradon, “‘tuok place after! * after his return, a letter was received from one 
the usual service, which was e xpressly made | of the missionaries at Constantinople, expressive of 
short. The hearers, to the number of about 120, | the pleasure which his visit had given there, the re- 
were impressed and inte rested to hear and see gret of the writer that age and fatigue ——— him 
our dear friend come from so far to viat them | Tom parting Ms journey to tha more remot, te 
in the love of the gospel. Twelve or fourteen! tian ‘friends of any denomination” might always 
men came two evenings to see us at our lodgings ;' reckon upon from the missionary brethren. F 
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ing of S ‘cond-day, the 9th, he. was favored to 
reach Stamford Hill; and though unable to 
speak, he recognized several of his near relatives, 
and signified his pleasure in being once more at 
home. 

He continued to sink until Fifth day, the 
llth, when he quietly breathed his last, an ex- 
pression of peace resting on his venerable face. 
We may say, with one of his most intimate 
friends on the continent, when he heard of his 
our beloved friend has been 
called to enter into his Lord’s joy. Now he will 
see God, to whom he often used to pray. * With 
thee is the fountain of life ; in thy light shall we 
see light.’ ”’ 

His remains were interred at Stoke Newing- 
ton, on the 18th of the Eighth month, 1858. 


de cease :-—* So 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 18, 1860. 


GENERAL ADVICES OF LONDON YEARLY 
Meretina.—We this week present our readers 
with the General Advices adopted by the recent 
Yearly Meeting in London, and appointed to be 
read after the close of each First-day morning 


They 


form a full, complete and beautiful synopsis of 


meeting for worship, once in each year. 


Christian duties, in accordance with the views 
and principles always held by our Religious So- 
ciety, and may be cited as a satisfactory and 
of the 
charges frequently put forth against Friends in 


conclusive refutation insinuations and 
England, that they are disposed to depart from 
our religious faith, principles and practice. 

We may here remark that the following para- 
graph was prepared by the committee on the 
revision of the Queries and Advices, and added 
to the latter by the Yearly Meeting, as recom- 
mended by the Conference, in substitution of the 
omission of a part of the former Fourth Query to 
which reference has repeatedly been made:— 

“ Be careful to maintain in your own conduct, 


and to encourage in your families, that simplicity 


in deportment and attire, that avoidance of 


flattery and insincerity in language, and that 
non-conformity to the world, which become the 
disciples of the Lord Jesus.” 

In adopting this change, the Yearly Meeting 
made a minute commending to the thoughtful 
consideration of its members, “ its concern that 
the true standard of Christian simplicity and self 
denial enjoined by tke Gospel should not in any 
wise be lowered, but that it may be fully up- 
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held.” This language will show our readers how 
utterly incorrect are the charges made against 


London Yearly Meeting of having deliberately 


lowered the standard of our profession and en- 
couraged the following of the fashions of the 
world. 

In illustration of this subject, we may refer to 
a change made many years since by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting in its Second Query. The 
query had commenced thus :—‘‘Is love and unity 
maintained amongst you, as becomes the followers 
of Christ 2” de. 

In conjecturing the reasons which induced the 
Yearly Meeting to omit the words “ as becomes 
the followers of Christ,” we may well suppose that 
many Friends had shrunk from assuming the high 
eround which full, affirmative answers would 
indicate ; and hence Monthly Meetings felt seri- 
ous difficulty in replying to the query, and un- 
satisfactory modifications were probably resorted 
to in forming the answers. Whatever may have 
been the grounds upon which the change was 
made, we are not disposed to adopt, in reference 
to it, the language recently used respecting the 
action of London Yearly Meeting, that “ instead 
of bringing the testimony referred to in the 
query more closely home to the attention of meet- 
ings and members, and as far as practicable 
prompting them to a stricter observance of its 
import, the object aimed at and the effect neces- 
sarily produced, characterise this alteration * * ” 
as an act by which an important legislative body 
deliberately lowered the standard of our profes- 
sion, in order to meet the requirements of its de- 
linqguent members, and justify its subordinate 
branches in employing them in the services of 
the Society.” 

The omission from the Philadelphia (Juery 
certainly afforded a plausible pretext for preju- 
diced persons, disposed to censure, to misrepre- 
sent the Yearly Meeting, as intending to lower 
its standard of love and unity, and even to lay 
aside the profession of being the ti llowers of 
Christ. 
be to our 


fathers, equally so is it to charge similar ones 


Uncharitable and unjust as it would 


bring such imputations against 
upon London Yearly Meeting, on account of a 
change which it has thought proper to make in 
one of its queries. 
———— 

Marnriep, at Friends Meeting, Springwater, Win 
nesheik Co., Iowa, on the 4th ult., Atsert A., son 
of Aden 8S. and Sarah Benedict, of Morrow Co., Ohio, 
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(the former deceased,) to Anppey A., daughter of 
Joseph and Anna A. Mott, both members of Winne- 
sheik Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


Marriep At Friends’ Meeting-house, at Elk, Preble 
Co., Ohio, on the 2d of 8th mo., 1860, Naraan Hownrt, 
son of Robert and Ruth Hunt, (the former deceased, ) 
of Springfield, Clinton Co., Ohio, to Esrnuer T., 
daughter of Elisha and Elizabeth Stubbs, of the 
former place. 


+ ~+t08> 


Diep, near Ridge Farm, Vermillion C Ill... on 
the llth of 3d mo. last, Ext Haworrn, in the 47th 
year of his age, a member of Vermillion Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

He wa 


patience 


in 


S el 


iabled to bear a seve 
, being 


illness with much 
sensible of his departure being near 
He imparted much good counsel to his family, ad- 
vising them to be faithful in the attendance of their 
religious meetings, and to keep up the daily reading 
of portions of the Holy Scriptures. He then prayed 
that he might of his future end, 
which was mercifully granted him, for he was enabled 
to exclaim, ‘‘O, what a dear Saviour I have ;’’ he then 
all my trust in Him.’’ He then fell into 


re 


have a clear view 


said, ‘* 
a sleep and quietly departed this life, leaving his 
friends the comfortable hope that, through the mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus, is numbered with the re- 
leemed. 

, Near New 


inst., 


I put 


he 


London, in Howard Co., Ind., on 
the Tuomas EAstTerine, in the 45th year 
of h an and worthy member of 
Honey Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

This dear friend was dedicated to the 
truth and righteousness, and was a firm advocate 
the doctrines and principles professed by the 
Society of Friends. He was zealously devoted 
to the guarded and religious education of our 
youth, and spent much of his time in the promotion 
of this great object. For several years past he has 
very acceptably filled the station of Clerk in his 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, respectively. He 
very much sympathized with the oppressed and 
lown-trodden 
concerned to 
products. 


lst 


is age 


esteemed 


canse of 


1or 


ondition of the poor slave, and was 
ibstain from the slave-labor 
It may be truly said that he was a useful 
man in his day and generation, and his loss will be 
ensibly felt among us ; 


use of 


but we 
hope that our loss is his eternal gain. 


are not without a 


, On the 4th of 5th mo. last, in Kansas Terri- 


tory, near Sebathe, Joas G. STan.ey, in the 27th year 
of his ag 1 member of Duck Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing. 
N. 


, In Perquiman’s Co., C., 


illness 


on the 15th of 


7th mo. last, after a of five days, 
Osmcenp Wuire, aged 48 years; a worthy citizen, and 
an esteemed member of Piny Woods Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. 


the 20th of 6th mo. last, after a short 
Humpurey Antuony, in the 82d year of his 
age, a worthy member of Dartmouth Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. He was diligent attendance 
of our relizious meetings, often encouraging 
to this important duty, and ace: 
place of Overseer many years. 


t severe 


On 
sickness, 
in the 
others 
ptably filled the 
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WANTED, 
The position a school to teach Eng- 
lish, Latin, Geography, Drawing, Oil-painting and 
Wood-engraving Reference on being 


Salary not so much an object in view. 
Thomas Bellamy, Auburn, N. Y. 


as Tutor in 
required. 


Apply to 
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A FEMALE TEACHER, 


Qualified to teach Latin, in addition to the usual 
course of English, is wanted in a family. Applica- 
tion may be made to the Editor of Friends’ Review. 


+ 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING 


UNION SPRINGS. 


SCHOOL 


AT 


The Half-Yearly Autumn Term of this Institu- 
tion is to open on Fifth-day, the sixth of Ninth 
month next, and continue 20 Circulars, 
containing terms, &c., sent to all applicants. Appli- 
cations for admission should be made at an early day 
to 


weeks. 


J. J. Taomas, 
secretary of T ustees. 
Union Springs, N. Y., 7th mo. 20, 1860.—3t. 


+o 


been 


A solidified milk establishment has just 
started at Middletown, county, New 
York. It will require about 1,000 gallons of 
milk per hour. The water (88 per cent 
extracted from the milk by an evaporating and 
drying operation, which leaves an article that, 
by the addition of sugar, may be put up in cans 
or papers and kept in a perfect st pre- 
servation any length of time. It can be eaten 
in a dry state, or is readily soluble on coming in 
contact with fluid. Many people use it in pre- 
to milk, because it is of i 
purer article. 


Orange 


a 
~)? 18 


ite of 


ference necessity a 
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From the American Missionary 


SOUTHERN 
The 


Carolina 


PRESBYTERIANS ON SLAVERY. 


North 
Old 


the 
of the 


from 
organ 


following extract is 
Pre shyt rian, an 
School Presbyterian Church 
“ Whilst a diversity of views concerning the 
moral and political relations of slavery exists at 
the North, and is patent to the most careless 
observer, there a unity of sentiment at the 
South which is as hopeful as it is extraordinary 
Though the Southern mind is divided on every 
other subject, social, moral, and political, on 
slavery it isa unit. That slaveholding is both 
right and righteous, justifiable in the sight of 
man and God; that the relation of master and 
slave is ‘neither sinful nor unnatural; that the 
system was designed for good, and has resulted 
in untold and to the 
negro race; that it is the duty of our people to 


pass and execute laws for the protection of their 


is 


inconceivable blessings 


property, the maintenance of their institutions, 
and the punishment of int rmeddlers and incen- 
diaries ; on all these points there i 
opinion in the South. 

‘‘QOur citizens are prepared, as with the heart 
and hand of one man, to assert and defend these 
principles in the halls of legislation, at the polls, 
and with arms, if need be, against invaders of 
| their homes. They do not ask or expect the 
| North to be pro slavery, to introduce the system 
lon their boasted ‘ free soil,’ or even to admire it 

where it is already established by law. They 


sno division of 
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794 FRIEND 
merely insist that they sha//l Be let alone, and 
allowed to live in peace and security.” 

The first impression on reading these extracts 
is that the Reverend Editor of this paper slanders 
his brethren of the South; that they do not 


believe that practice justifiable in the sight of 


God, which they would rather die a hundred 
deaths than have turned upon themselves ; that 
they cannot believe that to be “‘ righteous”’ which 
nullifies the relation of husband and wife, parent 
and child, and which has its foundations in the 
robbing of men, women and children, of them- 
selves, and converting them into chattels, to be 
classed among animals, and things inanimate. 
And yet when we consider the facilities he has 
for forming a correct opinion, the position he 
occupies, the arrogant demands of slaveholders, 
not merely to be let alone, but to be recognized 
as good Christians, worthy members of Christ’s 
church, while justifying and practising these 
enormities, we mnst acknowledge that the testi- 
mony he bears concerning his brethren is, prob- 
ably, too nearly correct. Indeed the position 
assumed differs but little from that insisted upon 
as an essential condition of the ecclesiastical 
organization established by the Southern Sece- 
ders from the General Assembly (N. 8.) of the 
Pres. Church. The evidences are accumulating 
that the mass of the Southern churches are 


drifting toward the unconditional support of 


slavery as it is. 

We believe, however, that there are yet at the 
South many Christians who stand aloof from, 
and condemn, the whole thing and that this 
number may be greatly increased if Christians 
at the North will bear a clear, decisive, Chris- 
tian testimony against slavery, and labor wisely 
for its overthrow. 


As a further comment, we may add the follow- 
ing incidents recited by C. D. Cleveland, in his 
discourse on ‘ True Gospel Preaching.” 

“Three or four years ago, Mr. Perkins, a 
Missionary of the American Board, wrote from 
Central Asia, ‘ American slavery is the great 
obstacle to the conversion of the world!’ Later, 
the pious and lamented Stoddard uttered a 
pathetic protest from his Nestorian home against 
our great national sin, when he said:—‘ We 
have not dared to let the Nestorian converts 
know that slavery exists in America.’ ”’ 

An intelligent Christian at Beyrout, Syria, in 
a letter dated February 10, 1860, says :—* An 
Italian friar said to me the other day, in great 
glee, ‘All the preachers ever sent forth by 
the Propaganda could not have struck so heavy 
a blow at Protestantism in Syria as has this late 
American news.’ I had proof of this myself the 
other day, when four or five respectable looking 
natives called upon me, and asked me to trans- 
late honestly for them some paragraphs of the 
* London Times’ which some one had marked 
for them. I did it. It was the story of the free 
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colored: population of Arkansen and ‘Miseiasippi 
being compelled by law to fly from their homes 
or become slaves for life; also the infamous 
petition to the Maryland legislature. As I pro- 
ceeded with the translation, the men seemed 
thunder-struck, but kept saying among them- 
selves, it was as the priest told them. When 
I had finished, one of them put the ques- 
tion to me very solemnly, ‘ Now, do you believe 
these things to be true?’ I told them | certainly 
did so. The whole party then rose up and took 
their leave, declaring that they would go no more 
near the American chapel nor read American 
books. I tried to make them understand the 
difference between the Northern and Southern 
States ; but all the reply [ got was, ‘ Let those 
of the North, then, go and convert those of the 
South before they come to preach to the Arabs 
Even the Turks never did such things as 
| these.’ - 


eg — 


TESTIMONIES AGAINST WAR. 
(Concluded from page 780.) 
STATESMEN, 

SirWalter Raleigh says :—“ There is no profes- 
sion more unpropitious than that of warriors, and 
he that taketh up his rest to live by this pro- 
fession shall hardly be an honest man.” 

General Washington, first president of the 
United States, exclaims: “ How pitiful, in the 
eye of reason and religion, is that false ambition 
which desolates the world with fire and sword, 
compared to the milder virtues of making our fel- 
low men as happy as their frail condition and per- 
ishable natures will permit them to be!” 

Daniel O’Connell.—* Remember no political 
change is worth a single crime, or above all, a 
single drop of human blood.” 

Lord Brougham, in his speech at the opening 
of the Liverpool and Mauchester Railway, says : 
“ When I reflected that this peaceful and guilt- 
less and useful triumph over the elements, and 


over nature herself, had cost a million only of 


money, whilst 1,500 millions had been squandered 
in war, the greatest curse of the human race, and 
the greatest crime, because it involves every 
other crime within its execrable name; when I 
think that if 100, and but 100, of those 1,500 
millions had been employed in promoting the 
arts of peace and the progress of civilization, and 
of wealth, and of property amongst us, instead 
of that other employment which is too hateful to 
think of; instead of being burthened with 800 
millions of debt, borrowed after spending 700 
millions, we should see the whole country cover- 
ed with such works as the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, and with peace and the bless- 
ings of peace.” 


HISTORIANS, PHILOSOPHERS, RTC. 


The learned Thomas Dick thus speaks of 


war :—“ It is an indelible disgrace to nations 
in modern times who designate themselves as 
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civilized and enlightened, that such a mode of 
settling disputes and differences should be re 
sorted to as that of warfare. It is glaringly un- 
christian ; it is atrocious and inhuman; it is a 
violation of the fundamental laws which unite 
the moral universe; it is accompanied with al- 
most all the evils that can afflict humanity ; it is 
subversive of the wealth and prosperity of na- 
tions, and carries an absurdity in the very idea 
of it.” 

Franklin was a staunch opposer of the war 
system. ‘I have been apt to think,” he says, 
“there never has been, nor ever will be, any 
such thing as a good war, or a bad peace. All 
wars are follies, very expensive, and very mis- 
chievous ones. We daily make great improve- 
ments in natural philosophy ; there is one I wish 
to see in moral—the discovery of a plan that 
would induce and oblige nations to settle their 
disputes without first cutting one another's 
throats.” 


POETS, LITERARY MEN, ETC. 


Voltaire, speaking of the causes of war, says:— 

A hundred thousand mad animals, whose heads 
are covered with hats, advance to kill or be kill- 
ed by a like number of their fellow-mortals 
covered with turbans. By this strange procedure, 
they want at best to decide whether a tract of 
land, to which none of them have any claim, 


shall belong to a certain man whom they call 
Sultan, or to another whom they call Caar, 
neither of whom ever saw, or will see, the spot 
so furiously contended for, and very few of these 
creatures who thus butcher each other. What 
an excess of madness !” 

Scame Jenyns.—“ If Christian nations were 
nations of Christians, all war would be impossible 
and unknown among them.” 

Robert Southey.—“ Whence is it that wars 
still disgrace the self. styled Christian world? It 
is owing to the doctrine of expediency. If| 
Christians had bok ily looked in the face of their 
duty, as developed in the New Testament, this | 
senseless and infernal system of wholesale 
butchery must, long ago, have ceased.” 

Douglas J errold.—* What a fine looking thing 
iswar! Yet dress it as one may, dress and | 
feather it, daub it with gold, huzza it, and sing 
swaggering songs about it, what it is, nine times 
out of ten, but murder in uniform—Cain taking 
the sergeant’s shilling ?” 

Burritt.—“ War is an organized outrage upon 
all the attributes of God. It is a combined ef- 
fort of part of the human family to dethrone 
Him, and trample upon His laws. It is guilty 
of a spirit that would set the universe on fire with 
malignant passions, and fill it with anarchy and 
unsparing carnage. Carried out to its legitimate 
end, it would break peace in heaven, and fill the 
invisible world with maddened spirits, bent on 
mutual murder, and breathing curses upon them- | 
selves and their Maker.” 





WARRIORS. 

The testimony of a warrior against his own 
occupation is like the concessions of an enemy, 
or the confession of a criminal; yet we have 
many such testimonies, from which we can oaly 
select the following :— 

Prince Eugene —*“ A military man becomes 
so sick of bloody scenes iu war, that in peace he 
is averse to re-commence them. I wish that the 
first minister who is called to decide on peace 
and war had only seen actual service. What 
pains would he not take to seck, in mediation 
and compromise, the means of avoiding the 
effusion of so much blvod !” 

Frederick the Great—‘ I consider no con- 
quest I ever made worth one year’s interest of 
the money it cost.” 


Lord Rodney, in speaking of the horrors of 


war, says :—I wish [ had the eloquence of Tully, 
to set them in such a true and forcible light as 
to melt the rulers of the earth, and to make 
statesmen consider well what they are doing 
when they involve their fellow-creatures in 
war.” 

The Buonaparte family was a nursery of war- 
riors, yet Napoleon himself, in moments of cha- 
grin and serious reflection, denounced war as “ the 
business of barbarians,’ and declared that “ the 
worse the man, the better the soldier.’ And 
Louis Buonaparte, after years of experience and 
reflection, says :—* I still think that war is but 
organized barbarism, an inheritance of the savage 
state, disguised or ornamented by ingenious 
institutions aud false eloquence.”’ 

The Duke of Wellington, a few years since, 
in speaking on the case of Sir Peregrine Mait- 
land, who resigned his post of commander of the 
British forces at Madras, rather than wound his 
conscience by countenancing Hindoo idolatry, 
told the House of Peers that “Sir Peregrine 
Maitland did right” [to resign], and said that 
‘men who have nice notions about religion have 
no business to be soldiers.’ 

We hope the pithy and just sentiment of the 
Duke will soon become gener rally acknowledged, 
and may the day speedily arrive, when all those 
who have nice notions about religion will not 
only cease to be soldiers, but cease in any way 


to support so unchristian a practice.— Li rald of 


Py ace, 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS FOR MEDICAL 
PURPOSES. 
By Jony Hicetssorrom, F. R. 8., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in England. 

In a letter to the “ Nottingham Free Press,’ 
J. H. says: 

“ [ have been a rate-payer since the year 1818, 
which L think gives me a right to inquire into 
the expenditure of the Union. 

It is published in the report of the Notting- 
ham Board of Guardians, that £430 have been 
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spent by the board, during the past year in wine, 
spirits, and ale. I cannot look upon that ex- 
penditure in any light but as a sinful waste of 
the rate-payers’ money, and it has been the 
means of perpetuating intemperance, and produc- 
ing poverty, crime, disease, and death, as a 
general result. This I declare, as a fact, which 
I challenge any one to disprove. 

For the last fifty years, since the year 1810, 
I have practised the duties of my profession, in 
this town, in all its branches, as ardently and 
as successfully as any of my contemporary breth- 
ren. My investigations, both professional and 
scientific, have been successful, although con- 
trary to the preconcvived opinions of medical and 
scientific men. I have published them for the 
benefit of the profession and the public. From 
what I have advanced, I can fully claim atten- 
tion to my plan of preventing and curing dis- 
ease without the use of alcoholic liquors, without 
its being considered a “ crotchet or perverse 
conceit,” with which I have been often taunted, 
and have endured under o// my investigations. 

I have particularly had my attention directed | 
to alcohol, in the form of wines, spirits, ales, | 
etc., for many years, with its effects on the | 
human system, both in health and disease, and 
have endeavored to gain a thorough practical 
knowledge of the subject. 1 prescribed these 
stimulants, for the first twenty years of my 
practice, as customary with my medical bretli- 
ren. I have relinquished their use altogether 
for the last twenty-seven years, from a full con- 
viction of their inefficiency and their dangerous 
qualities as a medicine, even before the temper- 
ance societies had any existence; this has been | 
corroborated by my subsequent practice, from 
the above period to the present time. I have 
found by abandoning alcoholic stimulants alto- 
gether, acute disease has been more readily 
cured, and that chronic disease has been much 
more manageable. I have never seen a patient | 
injured by the disuse of alcoholic fluids, and | 
have not heard from my professional brethren, | 
or patients, that it has been the cause of a single | 
death. 

A comparison is made, in one of the local 
papers, between the practice of blood-letting and | 
the practice of administering alcoholic fluids, | 
and it is asserted that the one has taken the | 
place of the other. 

I would remark, that the medical men who 
have commenced practice within the last thirty- 
five years can have no practical knowledge of 
the old plan of blood-letting, ete. My late, 
brother-in-law, Dr. Marshall Hall, who is justly | 
denominated the ‘great English Physiologist,’ | 
was the first person who arrested the slaughtering 
practice of blood-letting, by his accurate diagnosis, 
before he published his book on ‘the loss of 
blood,’ in-1825. During the ten years of his. 
residence in Nottingham, I had daily communi- | 
cation with him in practice, and was privy to the 
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very important change in the treatment of dis- 
ease. He used to call the lancet a ‘ minute 
instrument of mighty mischief.’ 

The present mania for prescribing alcohol, 
in all its protean forms, is of a later date, not 
commencing before the year 1833, eighteen 
years after the blood-letting mania had ceased. 
I have little hesitation in affirming that the old 
system of blood-letting has destroyed hundreds 
of valuable lives, and I have less hesitation in 
affirming that the present plan of alcoholizing 
patients is destroying its thousands. 

For many years after | commenced practice, 
the lancet was in hourly use, in the hands of 
medical men, and if any one had then affirmed 
that such a practice was not required, and that 
it was injurious, he would have been looked upon 
with supreme contempt by the savans of that 
time; so in the present day, arguments and 
facts, however palpable, with regard to the show- 
ing of the injurious effects of alcohol as a medi- 
cine, are as cavalierly treated, and the horrible 
system will die a harder death than that which 
has not appetite and interest to recommend its 
continuance ; but although I shall not live to 
see the day, the time will assuredly come when 
such a system will be branded by medical science 


‘as the charlatanism of the nineteenth century. 


—Ipswich Te mperance Leaflet. 
+ 0 


WHEAT AND CORN CROPS—THE SOUTH IM- 
PORTING FOOD FROM THE NORTH. 


We present the following from the Nashvill: 


Banner, as an indication of the prevailing ex- 
|citement at the South regarding the supply of 


food: 

It is a settled fact, the corn and wheat crops 
of the South are failures, and that the cotton 
States will have to be purchasers of corn from 
the more fortunate Northern and Western di- 
visions of the Union. Our people are interested 
upon this subject as one of much qreate r emport- 
ance than the political divisions of the North and 
South, and as if to rebuke the minds and re- 
strict the spirits which have dared to whispe r 
“secession from the North,” an Almighty Power 
has made the Nouthern division of the country 
as depe ndent upon the North for Sood as the 
North has been on the South for cotton. Two 


‘such failures as the South experiences this year 
} 


in succession would ruin her. Happily for the 
South, the cotton never entirely fails, and in an 
augmented crop of (it is estimated) 4,500,000 
bales, she will find the means to purchase her 
food. 

For once “ King Cotton” must abdicate his 
commercial throne, content to make one of a 
triumvirate that henceforth rules the world. 
That which would have been deemed impossible 
afew years since has now actually oceurred, 
and Georgia, Mississippi and other States are 
importing their food from Illinois and Indiana. 











During last season Missouri supplied this de- 
mand, but she will be unable this year, for her 
crops have in a great measure failed, while the 
demand, then light, is now almost incalculable. 
The completeness of the failure in the South it 
is hard to contemplate. The tone of every ex- 
change is desponding and almost despairing. 
The Montgomery (Ala.) Mail, of a late date, 
says : ‘We are satisfied from reliable sources, 
that the crop of Eastern Alabama and Western 
Georgia will fall far short of the needs of home| 
consumers, an id if there should not be a heavy | 
crop in South Alabama backed by low prices in 
the West, there cannot but be immense suffer- 
ing for the ‘steff of life.’’’ And this demand 
from the South is made simultaneously with a 
similar call from Europe. 

As if providentially, a superabundant harvest 
has blessed the North and the West, and sup- 
plies from those quarters are not likely to be 
scanty or dear. 

-_——- 


From the Methodist. 
THE SYRIAN CHRISTIANS, 


Many of our readers will wish to know some- 


thing of the past history of this isolated Chris- | 


tian people. We give them a summary, pre- 
pared for Appleton’ s Cyclopedia, by one of the 
editors of the Methodist : 

“The Maronites are a body of Christians in 
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ecclesiastical organization commenced, have not 
yet been established with entire certainty. The 
prevailing opinion is, that they were called 
either after a hermit, Maro, who lived in the 
fifth century, or after their first patriarch, John 
Maro, who lived two centuries later. The Ma- 
ronite writers maintain that the Maronites al- 
ways professed the orthodox faith; and a few 
Roman Catholic writers have supported this 
view. But most historians, Catholics ( Baronius, 
Renaudot, Le Quien, Richard Simon, and 
others,) as well as Protestants, are of opinion 
that the Maronites were Monothelites until 1182, 
when their patriarch with several bishops en- 
tered into a union with the Roman Catholic 
Church. A permanent union of the Maronite 
nation with Rome was effected in 1445 In 
1584 Pope Gregory XIII. founded in Rome a 
Maronite college, from which they have since 
received most of their priests. C lement XII. in 
1736 prevailed on a national synod to ace ept the 
resolutions of the Council of Trent. The Popes 
bave permitted tke Maronites, as well as the 
other Oriental sects which have accepted a 
union, to retain a number of old traditional 
| usages ; thus they receive the Lord’s Supper in 
both hinds their priests are allowed to marry, 
etc. Their liturgy they derive from E phraem 
Syrus. As a church, they are governed by a 
| patriarch, who lives in the convent Dair al Sha- 





Asiatic Turkey, who recognize the supreme 


authority of the Pope, and therefore form a part | 
They chiefly | 


of the Roman Catholic Church. 
inhabit Mount Lebanon, its declivities and val- 
leys, between Tripolis, (Tarablus,) Tyre, and 
the lake of Gennesareth. In smaller numbers 
they are also found in Aleppo, Damascus, and 
several other places i in Syria, and in the island 
of Cyprus. Their chief seat is in the district 
of Kesrawan, which is inhabited almost ex- 
a ively by Maronites, while every where else 
hey live mixed a Jacobites, (reeks, Druses, 


aa others. The Notizia statistica delle mis- 
siont Cattoliche | Rome, 1843, p- 170) vive 8 
their number as about 500,000, but according 


to other authorities, it does not amount to more 
than about 150,000. They were originally | 
Syrians, and still use the old Syrian language 
in their worship; but their conversational lan- | 
guage at present is the Arabic. 


are also their leaders in war. 


They enjoy al 
kind of political independence, being governed 
by native sheiks who only pay an annual tribute | 
to the Ottoman Sultan. The supreme govern- 
ment is in the hands of four chief sheiks, who} by stage and on foot. 
As they are ac- 


fee on Mt. Lebanon, and always bears the name 
Peter and the title patriare +h of Antioch. Every 
tenth year he has to give an account of the con- 
| dition of the Church to the Pope. The Roman 
almanac mentions moreover an archbishopric 
jand six bishopries. (See Schem’s Ecclesiastical 

Year Book, New York, 1859, p. 33.) Several 
| bishops also reside with the patriarch. The 
number of congregations is about 150. The 
| clergy are mostly very poor, but highly es- 
teemed. Convents were formerly very humerous. 
| In the district of Kesrawan alone more than 
| 200 were counted, with about 20,000 members. 
all following the rule of St. Anthony; but in 
{ consequence of the recent wars with the Druses 
| many convents have perished.” 

soi 

From the Country Gentlemen. 


TRAVELS IN 1OWA—FARMERS’ COLLEGE 
I left Muscatine, July 24, for the Colle ve Farin 


in the centre of the State, 17> miles—38 ot 
which is by railroad to Lowa City, and the rest 
At present this farm is 
‘between three principal routes of travel, one 


customed to go armed, from 80,000 to 40,000 | weet through the capital, ope up, the Des 


men, are always ready to march. Former! 


Moines valley, and one up the Iowa'river. It 


they lived in peace with their neighbors, ‘ia on the route of the Chicago, Iowa and Ne- 
Druses, but in 1841 a national war commenced | braska railroad. 


between the two tribes, from which especi ially | 


It may be thought wild to talk about railroad 


the Maronites suffered greatly, and which is not | route s in lowa; “ they were exploded two years 


yet entirely ended. 


The derivation of their! ago.’ 


If pe reons could have travelled with me 
name, and the time when their independent! nearly 400 miles last week and this—if they 
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could have seen the beauty, goodness and great- 
ness of this agricultural and horticultural coun- 
try—if they could have seen the beautiful 
golden harvest in shock, and the beauty of 
the uniformly luxuriant growth of corn—not 


the wonderful great crops, but the wonderful | 


ease with which they are produced—they would 
have understood and rejoiced with me at the 
sure prospect of the rapid advance of this coun- | 


try in all the improvements of the east. And | 


even now, in these “exploded” times of the’! 
west, they are laying the iron rail 17 miles west 
of Iowa City, and will soon have it 30, up to 
Marengo. And on my return, as I left lowa 
City, we had 16 loaded freight cars, and before 
I left the train, in 26 miles, it had increased 
up to 30. The quantity of freight will be greatly 
increased from month to month. 

The cattle look as fat and sleek as otters, 
running at large, and in this dry time gathering 
in herds about the streams; mostly scrub stock, 
but many very fine Durhams, and occasionally a 
fine milch cow. Our farmers are beginning to 
appreciate the difference between a scrub and a 
large well formed Durham. Quite an improve- 
ment in the breed of hogs of late. Sheep few. 
Mr. Grinnell, of the town of that name, has 
brought in this season 2,000 fine wool. Our 
country is not half stocked with animals, and 
our farmers are determined to increase it until 
their stock will consume their great crops of 
corn. We must count on the amount of money 
we can get for aton of produce—wool first, 
butter and cheese second, beef and pork third, 
and flour fourth. 

This season has been a hot and dry one, 
having a spell of drouth in every month, begin- 
ning with March and ending with July, for 
lately we have had a bountiful pouring out of 
showers over most of the State, and probably all ; 
for although it was dry and the corn leaves 
were rolling up when | came down the lowa 
river two days ago, since then I have seen co- 
pious showers. This completes the crop of corn, 
and it is as heavy as I ever saw it in lowa, and 
forward—many pieces in roasting ears this 3d 
of August. 

Wheat first rate. In a former communication 
I had said it would be a good average crop, but 
it is above. I have heard of some being threshed 
which yielded 30 bushels per acre, spring. It 
is of best quality, plump and clean ; I never saw 
it harvested so promptly in good season—a little 
tardy in stacking, but probably these showers 
will not continue long enough to sprout it— 
price 65 cgnts a bushel. 

College Farm —We have 648 acres of land, 
timber and beautiful rolling prairie—70 acres 
in crops—120 under fence—a good bank-barn 
42 by 60 being built—brick burned for the 
kitchen, wash-room and wood-house of the farm 
house, and when these are all paid for we shall 


be at the end of our first $10,000, appropriated 
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by the State two anda half years ago. We 
have no session of our legislature next winter, 
and we shall wait patiently one and a half years 
to put up our College buildings, when we hope 
in three years to open our farm school. 
Muscatine, Iowa, Aug. 3. Sue. Foster. 
- ———- 
HAMBURG SWANS. 


The city of Hamburg has presented to the 
city of New York ten swans, and they have 
been placed in the Central Park. The swans 
of Hamburg are heirs to a fine estate, and have 
an income of their own. The legend runs thus : 

A great many years ago an old Hamburger 
left a curious legacy to this city. Like Walter, 
of Vogelweid, who left the bequest to feed daily 
on his grave the birds that had their haunts 
about his abbey walls, this old citizen left a 
goodly estate, the income of which was to be de- 
voted to the maintenance of one hundred and 
fifty swans, which were to occupy one of the 
largest of the bodies of water that abound in 
Hamburg. The number was never to be less 
than one hundred and fifty, and in case it was 
exceeded, the provisions of the endowment were 
such as to allow the city to make honorary pre- 
sents to other municipalities of the surplus birds, 
but never, on any account, to sell them. Acting 
under these directions, the swans have been at- 
tended to, and the Hamburg authorities have 
occasionally presented some of them to European 
cities, though this is the first time that an Ame- 
rican city has been so favored. The authori- 
ties of Hamburg sent out several months ago to 
inquire of the commissioners of the Central 
Park whether the gift would be accepted, and 
the reply was of course in the affirmative. 

In their native city the swans pass their time 
almost incessantly on the water, very rarely 
coming tu laud. ‘They sleep on the water, catch 
fish therein, and in winter are driven to one cor- 
ner, where their constant motion prevents the 
surface from freezing. They are perfectly tame, 
and will eat cake and apples from the hand, to 
the vast delight of Hamburg children and of 
strangers.—— The Methodist. 


+ 0m 
THE WORK OF THE SPIRIT. 


At a recent religious meeting in New York, 
a minister from a distant State made the follow- 
ing statement:—What was wanted, he said, 
to promote the revival of religion through 
the country, was the spirit of prayer among the 
lay-members of the church. A year or two 
since, he was laid aside from his labors by bad 
health. For months in succession his pulpit was 
silent; he was unable to preach. The members 
seeing the state of things, felt that it was time 
to call upon the Lord. They commenced and 
sustained a weekly prayer meeting. The spirit 
of earnest prayer was revived among them; 
many sinners were awakened and converted, 
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After some months, as soon as he was able to 
meet his people, and before he was able to 
preach, the church assembled for communion, 
and he had the pleasure of receiving a large | 
accession to the church from the fruits of the 
revival, among them his own and only son. An} 
old man of fourscore, and several of his children | 
and grand children were subjects of the revival, 
and added to the church. 





| 
——_—-___—_ 


““T WILL NOT LET THEE Go.” 


I will not let thee go: thou help in time of need! 
Heap ill on ill, 
I trust thee still ; 

E’en when it seems as thou would’st slay indeed ; 
Do as thou wilt with me, 
I yet will cling to thee; 

Hide thou thy face, yet, help in time of need, 
I will not let thee go! 


I will not let thee go; should I forsake my bliss? 
No, Lord, thou’rt mine, 
And I am thine. 

Thee will I hold when all things else I miss. 
Though dark and sad the night, 
Joy cometh with the light, 

0 thou my Sun; should I forsake my bliss ? 
[ will not let thee go! 


I will not let thee go, my God, my Life, my Lord. 
No death can tear 
Me from his care, 

Who for my sake his soul in death outpoure 
Thou died’st for love to me; 
I say in love to thee, 

E’en when my heart shall break, my God, my Life, 

my Lord, 

I will uot let thee go! 


—Deszler, 1692. 
—~ _ 


From the Atlantic Monthly 
MIDSUMMER. 


Around this lovely valley rise 
The purple hills of Paradise. 


Oh, softly on yon banks of haze 
Her rosy face the Summer lays! 





Becalmed along the azure sky, 

The argosies of cloudland lie, 

Whose shores, with many a shining rift, 
Far off their pearl-white peaks uplift. 


Through all the long midsummer day 
The meadow-sides are sweet with hay ; 

I seek the coolest sheltered seat 

Just where the field and forest meet, — 
Where grow the pine trees tall and bland, 
The ancient oaks austere and grand, 

And fringy roots and pebbles fret 

The ripples of the rivulet. 


I watch the mowers as they go 

Through the tall grass, a white-sleeved row ; 
With even strokes their scythes they swing, 
In tune their merry whetstones ring ; 
Behind the nimble youngsters run 

And toss the thick swaths in the sun ; 

The cattle graze; while, warm and still, 
Slopes the broad pasture, basks the hill, 
And bright, when summer breezes break, 
The green wheat crinkles like a lake. 


The butterfly and humble-bee 
Come to the pleasant woods with me ; 
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Quickly before me runs the quail, 

The chickens skulk behind the rail, 
High up the lone wood-pigeon sits, 

And the woodpecker pecks and fits. 
Sweet woodland music sinks and swells, 
The brooklet rings its tinkling bells, 
The swarming insects drone and hum, 
The partridge beats his throbbing drum. 
The squirrel leaps among the boughs, 
And chatters in his leafy house. 

The oriole flashes by ; and, look! 

Into the mirror of the brook, 

Where the vain blue-bird trims his coat, 
Two tiny feathers fall and float. 


As silently, as tenderly, 

The down of peace descends on me. 
Oh, this is peace! I have no heed 
Of friend to talk, of book to read : 

A dear Companion here abides ; 
Close to my thrilling heart He hides ; 
The holy silence is His voice: 

I lie and listen, and rejoice. 


-_~- 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign IntTeLLicEnck.—English advices to the 
31st ult. have been received. 

The statement brought by a previous arrival that 
aconvention relative to intervention in Syria had 
been signed by the foreign ambassadors at Paris, was 
premature. The official intelligence of the Sultan’s 
acceptance of the proposal for negotiations with a 
view to a convention, was received only on the 19th, 
and the Turkish ambassador, under his instructions, 
claimed essential modifications of the original pro- 
ject, which were adopted by the conference. A 
convention containing six articles was agreed upon by 
the ambassadors, but the approbation of their gov- 
ernments was necessary before it could be definitely 
signed. The English government had authorized its 
representative to sign it, on condition that the free 
acquiescence of the Porte should have been previous- 
ly obtained. The preparations for the French ex- 
pedition to Syria were actively continued. A sub- 
scription had been commenced at Paris and in the 
departments for the benefit of those Christians of 
Syria who had survived the massacres, and about 
100,000 frances were expected to be forwarded in a 
few days. 


Sicity anp Napies.—The intelligence of the com- 
plete evacuation of Sicily by the Neapolitan troops 
appears not to be quite correct, as the latest accounts 
from Naples state that a military convention had 
been concluded between Garibaldi and Gen. Clary, 


by which the Neapolitans were to retain possession 


of the forts of Syracuse, Messina and Agosta, and to 
have liberty of access to all parts of those towns. 
The citadel of Messina is not to fire on the town. 
The navigation of the Strait of Messina is to be free. 
The Garibaldian colors take equal rank with the 
Neapolitan flag. A cessation of hostilities in the 
island would be the consequence of this convention. 
A sanguinary conflict had taken place previously, 
(on the 20th ult.) at Melazzo, which place was 
taken by Garibaldi’s troops, who afterwards entered 
the town of Messina. 

The King of Naples had issued a proclamation to 
the army and navy, informing them that he had 
freely conceded to the kiugdom constitutional and 
representative bodies, and calling upon them to sus- 
tain the new institutions. 

The Marquis de la Greca had been sent on a mis- 
sion to London and Paris, for the purpose, as was 
asserted, of proposing to the two governments .to 
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direct their fleets to cruise off Calabria and Naples, to 
prevent any landing of Garibaldians. France was 
said to have expressed a willingness to do so, but 
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A scheme has been proposed, and a company 
formed in England, for opening a new route to India, 
by a railroad from Seleucia on the Mediterranean to 


England declined, wishing to maintain the principle Bussorah, on the Persian Gulf, by way of the valley 


of non-intervention. 


EnGLanp.—The measure proposed by Lord Palmer- 
ston, which had caused so much dissatisfaction, was | 
to appropriate £10,000,000, nearly $55,000,000, to 
put the dock-yards, arsenals and certain forts in a 
complete state of defence, in accordance with the re- 
port of the commissioners previously appointed. The | 
House of Commons, however, was indisposed to grant | 
so large a sum without consideration, and the ques- | 
tion was postponed for a week. 

It is stated that the government is now building 58 
steam war vessels of various kinds, carrying 1,783 | 
guns ; and that when the ships now on the stocks are 
completed, the entire British fleet will number 735 
vessels, with 17,099 guns. 
guns, but little more than 
English. 

The Atlantic Telegraph Company had announced 
the failure of the efforts made at Newfoundland to 
restore the Atlantic cable. Pieces of the cable, 
amounting in all to seven miles, were recovered by 
hard hauling, but it invariably broke at short dis- 
tances. The outer covering of iron wire, though it 
often appeared sound, was found to be eaten away, 
but the gutta percha and copper wire were as good 
as when laid down. Those portions which were 
wrapped with tarred yarn were sound, the tar and 
hemp having preserved the iron wires free from 
rust. 


The French navy is, in | 
half as strong as the 


A prospectus had been issued for a new telegraph 
company, on the same principle as the penny postage, 
to convey messages of twenty words to any part of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, at the uniform rate 
of one shilling. An influential direction had been 
formed, with a capital of £150,000. 

The government proposed to dispatch a complete 
set of telegraphic apparatus to China, with wires to 
be laid in the districts oc upied by the British | 
forces. 


I 


France.—The Emperor had addressed a letter to | 
the French Minister at London, intended to be com- | 
muuicated to Lord Palmerston, asserting his earnest 
desire to live on good terms with his neighbors, 
especially with England ; declaring that the effective 
force of his army and navy is less than in the relgn | 
of Louis Philippe; that he does not wish to send an 
expedition to Syria, except in concert with England ; 
that his only ambition is to improve and develop the 
internal organization and resources of France, not to 
make foreign conquests; and that he desires that 
Italy should obtain peace without foreign interven- 
tion, and that his troops should be able to quit 
Rome without compromising the security of the 
Pope. 

Russia. — Much 
Turks, 


Grxmany.—The meeting of the sovereigns of Austria 
and Prussia, at Toplitz, had been satisfactory, re- 
sulting in a mutual understanding on the most im- 
portant points of European policy. 


Syria.—A letter from the American Consul at 
Beyroot is published, which states that the American 
missionaries have estimated the loss sustained. by the 
Christians at 10,500, and that of the Druses at 1200, 
and that it was believed that sixty thousand Chris- 
tians were homeless fugitives. More than 5000 had 
been temporarily supported by the foreigners and 
Christians of Beyroot, but even that place was con- 
sidered in danger, and many fled from the country. 
The English vessels had given refuge to about 2000 
fugitives. 


excitement exists against the} 


a 
on account of the massacres in Syria. 


lof the 


Euphrates. The distance between those 
points is 800 miles, and the estimated cost £6,000,000. 
By the use of steamers at each end, an easy and 
rapid communication would be opened between 
England and her Indian possessions. 


Mexico.—Advices from Vera Cruz to the 21st ult., 
represent Miramon as having remained inactive since 
his defeat at Guadalajara, and that the Liberals were 
approaching the capital, but both parties were so 
worn out by the long civil war that no decisive move- 
ment was probable. A plan for the overthrow of 
Miramon was said to be forming in his own party. 


CextraL America.—Walker, the notorious filbus- 
ter, has collected another expedition, of five vessels 
and 500 men, which met at Ruatan on the coast of 
Honduras, and was off the coast of Yucatan on the 
2Cth ult., from which it set sail, with the purpose, as 
was supposed, of effecting a landing in Nicaragua. 


Domestic.—The scientific expedition sent to Cape 
Chudleigh, Labrador, to observe the solar eclipse of 
the 18th ult. has returned, having had a favorabl 
opportunity for observation, and obtained some re- 
sults of much interest in astronomy. 


Successful 
observations were also taken on 


our north-west 


coast. 

A vessel which recently arrived at San Francisco 
from the mouth of the Amoor, brought fifteen Mongo 
lian camels, designed to be used in carrying burdens 
in the mountains. 

An earthquake was experienced onthe 7th inst. 
at Evansville, Ind., and Henderson, Ky. It was 
heavy enough to cause doors and windows to rattle, 
and to jar buildings, but no damage was done. At 
Henderson the weather, which had been oppres- 
sively hot, became much cooler after the shock. 

Steamers have been purchased and other arrange- 
ments made for establishing a line to California via 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, which is expected t 
make the trip in eighteen days. 

Judge Arny, of Kansas, has filed in the Genera 
Land Office the necessary papers to obtain the right 
of way for the construction of a railroad through 
sonthern Kansas, to connect with the Galveston rail- 
road through Texas, and is about to have the rout 
surveyed. Such a road would connect that regior 
with the Gulf of Mexico. 


In many parts of our widely extended country 
severe drought has prevailed during the present 
summer, causing in some places great injury t 
crops. In Kansas, where very little rain has fallen 
for many months, it is stated that winter wheat gen- 
erally died in the spring for want of moisture, spring 
wheat and corn have failed from the same cause, 
grass for cattle is destroyed ; so that even industrious 
and enterprising farmers are reduced to great straits 
or to absolute want. The season in that section o 
country has also been remarkable for its heat. A 
correspondent of the Chicago Journal, writing from 
Linn Co., says that, on the last day of the 6th month 
the mercury rose over 100° in the shade, and hot 
gusts of wind began to be felt, increasing daily in 
constancy until the 7th ult., when a wind sprang up 
from the south, so hot and suffocating, that every 
one was obliged to seek shelter from its terrible « 
fects. The thermometer,’ in the shade, stood fron 
110° to 117°. The heat, though rather less intens+ 
continued great till the 10th. A similar visitation is 
reported as having been experienced in Texas, ani 
domestic animals are said to have been killed by th 
hot blast. 





